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[ Continued from page 83. ] 


tARACTER OF 


Returned to England, Mr. Fox was, when 
under twenty-one years of age, admitted in- 
to the Houle of Commons, as repre elentatis e 
for the borough of Midhurit. ‘The expecta- 
tions formed from his talents Phe is this ir- 
regularity to be overlooked ; and thus was 
he placed in the very poft of honor, in the 
Ata time o f life 
when others are iuppoted to have ac« quir ed 
bareiv wildom enough to govern themielves, 
he was wideritood to have iuffictent to g 
ern the nation. And he meant that his gov- 
erning fpirit fhould be known : unuied to 
meet rebuths, he thundered at thote who op- 


him, 


very pathway of amobition. 


to vOV- 


rout forward 
ren: xl the famous election 
- Midd! efex, and derided 
Willse: ; and his partifans, with all 


aA 
lungs, ‘jau:; 
— 


poied as the champion 
of miniiry, 1 
of Col. L.uttre 
Johnny 
yowers ot his lohter, and elo- 
quence. Never will the excets.in which he 
ndulged limifell, never will the appellation 
«4cum of the — which he liberally be- 


1 
ttowed O) Tilt 


:olders of i’ Middletex, be 
i . ! 

he was told, tirat the 

uppermoit, tnat tne 


a i 
lot yet Old Reynai 
4 P 


nat erencn taylors 


A 
porgoutell. i recurn, 


q 
ad 
silks ‘wai citing Wein 

never made Hagiih 
2s " | 


itateimen. His family intereit, and his per- 
' uj ta pro 1 dhima feat : it the board 
of Admiralty ; he was here a junk val but 
[ denied ‘the iniluence ofa {1c , he 

toned in dileuft: he was a jec ai time 


pointed, but was now removed to the 


uty, wiere he dittered ih Op uiton Witil 


: pis 

the premier ditmiffed. Jie could 
ra aes 

would not fubmit ; but 

>. ] : ] 

ame was omiltedy 1th Lord 


anew commulion for 


’ and Was 
prefide, and he 

ELV : his if 

DOr ife, from 
ment of itate. Hie was 
‘xtremecly cor- 
notorious ior his amours, 
of what was call- 
hon- 
nelith character by the 


. . 1 
. } _ = 
ms 2nd tic evel Gil rracead the 


‘ 
: ‘ spina ged heels Lec dhinec 

Dry t We ee ved Neeis to nis thoes, 

‘ 


ot the pett { maitre 


iT] 
. ‘ _ Pesed 
rate, OIEN TFise, 


» was devoted to the gaming-table : 
naved at the cluos, til credit \ 

i ready imoney Wi is enacted to be indi/- 
unexions were 
Jews 3 and when 
were exhauited, his 
was the 
BS. Ever 


rails C¢ 
; money-iending 


the oia arts Or OoOtainIn¢g 
« 


in devifing adinira- 
forward, the 


ot his com- 


TLCW’, 

o* . 
{1:00 Oi his atloctat 
| ‘ a 41 > | 


1, F - TNT Otte ¢ 
neat, ae Drecurior 


{Out a fait un Marquis. 


extentive | 


i OX entere 


| was now that anong the opponer nt: 


panions, he was diftinguifhed no lefs by the 
intrepidity of his career, than by the fuperi- 
ority of his intellect. 


Bat the fuperiority of his intellect did not 
always fecure Mr. Fox from being a dupe to 
the arts of others ; report attached to him 
the incident of having defigned to repair his 
ruined fortunes, by marriage with a Weitt- 
fadian lady of immente v: lue ! ! pointed out 
to him by a kind lady-guardian, but, unluck- 
ily, vot wifble today ! {fis benevolent intro- 
ductrefs hoped for better fortune on the 
morrow ; on the morrow he was again at his 

omorrow, and tomorrow, and tomor- 
ow,” but, an unwelcome inflammation in the 
eves | rendered an interview impotlible. 

length diffipated by the 
officers of juftice recognizing an old acquaint- 
ance in the lady who was vilible, and who, 
it afterwards appeared, under the fanction of 
intimacy among the nobility, “witnels a 
( ot Which might be feen in at- 
tendance, day after day, tor hours together, 
had advertiied “ Places at 
Court to be difpoted of.” ~ A icene in a com- 
ly of Foote’ 1orates this incident. 
Being diimified from the Mr. 
d the hits of oppc and here 
he foon was leader. His talents were of the 
firft order in debate; he 
{peaker in 


poi, *t 
} 


ror + 7 . ‘4 
i niS Geiullon Was at 


PT2imn Chariot w 
ft 


at her retiden e,” } 
Ss commen 
trealury, 
tition 3 
1 
excelled every 
diicovering the weaknefles of his 
He could tet the 
propoiitions in fo many difierent 
lights, gradually deprive them of what reaf- 
onings they might jufily claim : fupply them 
arpuinents, contute thete, 
and {fo thorough! y embarr le that 


mnife his own 


iits argument 
4 


miter 's 


with fuppoiitious 
als the whe 
the minifter could fe arcely recog 
( flspring, fwaddied as it was 


in the en velope 
with which Mr. Fox 


had ditg ruifed it. It 
ALO of the 
American war, Mr. Fox 2 rcquired px > ened ity 3 


und he deterved it, if unwearied ef orts, un- 


| limited vehemence of debate, and a manly 


ioundneis of judgment, could deferve it S| 


but he paffed many years in attack before 


' to fecure himfelf. 
Was ba inith- } 





the fortreis of government fubmitted to the 
beliegers. Lord North was, certainly, not 
the min’!*er required by the times in which 
it was his lot to conduct the ftate : yet the 
violence of Mr. Fox rendered it unfafe for 
Lord North to retign, and he held his fitua- 
tion, not fo much to defpite his anta gonift as 
But the defences of min- 
vere gradually weakened, till at length 
the oppotition became the ftronger party, and 
the leaders of the cuts burft into the Cabinet. 
Mr. Fox was appointed Secretary of State, 
and tound the advantage of an early acquaint- 
e with bufinefs : he conducted the affairs 
of his office with dignity and defpatch. The 
death of the Marquis of Rockingham was a 


iftry 


anc 











mean of diffolving this miniftry, and the | 
reins of government were committed to 
Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lanf= 
downe. Mr. Fox went out; but quickly 
forming the famous coalition with Lord 
North, whofe principles he had formerly 


reprobated, without modefty or refervation, 


and whote head he had repeatedly threaten- 


ed in the moft opprobious terms, he again } 


role to power. But the {pirit of the Britifh 
nation was offended ; this union of parties, 
formerly fo embittered againft each other, 
was thought to be unnatural ; and the opin- 
iony or rr: ither, the feeling of the people ab- 
horred the connexion. Senfible that.he was 
not now the man of the ‘people, neither was 
he truly the man of the King, he meditated 
a continuation in power independent of both 
people and King, and fuch, it is probable, 
would have been the iffue had his famous In- 
dia bill become a law : the additional patron- 
age which that included, would have been 
the impregnable bulwark of his permanence. 
We pretend not to krfow in what light he 
deicribed this bill to his Majetty ; but it is 
certain that other of his Majefty’s friends de- 
{cribed it very differently, and the bill was 
ftifled in the Houte of Lords in a manner en- 
tirely unufual. In the event, the King threw 
himtelf on his people, his people fupported 
their King; and the parliament, then gov- 
erned by Mr. Fox, was almott wholly reno- 

vated. Mr. Fox and his fellow minifters 
having refigned, of courfe, he refumed his 
{tation at the head of the oppofition. Here 
he did many eifential fervices to his country 5 
fome propofitions | be caufed to be new modi 
fied : tome few he h: wwpily fet alide, and 
many a hint which induced caution, if noth- 
ing more, did Mr. Pitt receive from his acute 
diicrimination. On the quettion of the re- 
gency, the opinion of the public was with 
Mr. Pitt: ana the do¢trines of Mr.* Fox 
were not popular inthe nation. Mr. Fox 
varied them once or twice, by which he lott 
time ; and never was any man more com- 
p letely a dupe to his own artifice, than he 
was in propoiing a reexainination of the Roy- 
al Patient by the contulting phyficians. The 
lofs of this opportunity was the lols of the 
whole object ; time was gained ; the Royal 
Patient recovered, to the infinite joy of his 
fubjects, whole fteady conduct during the 
painful interval ought never to be mentioned 
without applaufe, and to the difappointment, 
fo tar as their admiffion to power was in 
queition, of Mr. Fox and his friends who 
had indulged expectations. 

Mr. Fox difplayed his good opinion of the 
French revolution without reierve, in jts ear- 
lieft itages; he even ventured te predigé 
glorious. events as arifing from it : “but e- 
vents difcredited his predictions, and ‘there 
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fan be no doubt that he felt much regret at 
he character which that fanguinary convul- 
ion afterwards aflumed. Fis quarrel with 
aMr. Burke, in confequence of his feparation 
from that political father, muit, unquettiona- | 
Sbly, have been painful ; for Mr. Fox, tho’ | 
Ma mbitious, had not {uttered ambition to de- | 
Mfiroy the fentiments of friendihip. Mr. B. 
ePginaintained a hauteur which atfected a fuperi- 
Huority over his friend, and effectually preclud- 
ed their reconciliation. Mr. Fox took oc- 
cafion, after a long conteft with Mr. Pitt, as 
he jaid, fruitleisly, to fecede from his place 
in the Houfe: this ftep has been loudly 
blamed : certainly it fhowed that he thought 
little of the importance attached to a mem- 
ber of the Wittenagemote of the country, 
wherein no individual can tell what impor- 
tance may arife out of his advice and opin- 
ion. But this feceffion was precifely in 
character for a man who affected the power 
of a dictator, and becauife he could not dic- 
tate would not condefcend to advife. Wheth- 
er Mr. Fox might have come into office when 
Mr. Pitt went out, and the pretent Lord 
Sidmouth became minifter, or at avy time 
© fince, we cannot affirm. Perhaps the terms 
@ that were offered were unfit for his accept- 
ance : perhaps he could not confirtently with 
his veracity and honor accept them : be that 
as it might, his way to power was not clear 
till death had deprived the country of Mr. 
Pitt’s fervices : when the Prince of Wales 
in recommending a miniiterial arrangement, 
included Mr. Fox. He held the piace of 
Secretary@f State for a few months, and was 
barely fettled in office when he died. 

In eitimating the character of a minifter, 
the good he has done muit guide our opin- 
ion, but the character of an oppofitionift muft 
be eftimated by the evil he has prevented : 
always provided that the meafures puriued 
to effect that prevention be legal and com- 
mendable. How far this provifo applies to 
the miffion of Mr. Adair into Ruffia for the 
purpofe of counteracting Mr. Pitt’s negocia- 
tions there, we cannot tell. ‘The whole of 
the facts in that cafe are not before the pub- 
lic. We have already ftated that the advan- 
tages which the nation in a domeitic point of 
view derived from the oppofition of Mr. Fox, 
were confiderable ; and the liberal principles 
which he profeffed in religion, in trade, &c. 

procured him many adherents. Nor was he 
deftitute of friends ; and when his circumn- 
ftances were reduced beyond recovery, a 
number of thefe effected an unfaleable annui- 
ty on his life, which rendered his latter days 
comfortable. 

Mr. Fox was allied by birth, or by con- 
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prepared him for the high ftation he was 
intended to occupy, ,and thus neither could 
bear arival. Aut Cafar aut nullus was the 
motto which each might have adopted ;— 
but Mr. Fox was not dettined to be Ceetar. 
Had Lord Holland been a popular charac- 
ter inftead of being branded and petitioned 
againit as a ‘* public defaulter 5” had his fon 


had he tempered his vivacity by tober retlec- 


and his mind by the chances of the dice ; 
had he taken his due ftation at firft, inftead 


of infifting on guiding affairs before he was 
till experience had qualified him in the eyes 


have been the firft man in the itate, and 
probably would have fhone in the pages of 
our hiftory, with a fleady illumination of 
glory, not unequal to that of our moft honor- 
ed Stateifmen. 

Thoie talents would have been developed 


the youth : and who was bound to fubmit to 
embryo abilities ? If ever there was a char- 
acter thrown away in early life, by being 
prematurely urged into publicity, Charles 
Fox was that character : if ever the moit 
valuable gifts of nature were rendered una- 
vailing by notorious diffipation, and want of 


Fox: if ever any ambition was coniftantly 


fleeting, it was the ambition of this eminent 
ftatefman : he was permitted to touch au- 
thority but not to graip it: he wore it for 
an initant, but could not call it his own ; and 
when, apparently, he might have continued 
to enjoy it, he was feated in office, not to 
give importance to his life, but dignity to 
his death : his friends were called to lament 
his lois, while his country looking wiftfuily 
around for the iervices he had performed, 
refted her hopes on thofe which fhe gave 
him credit for the ability of performing. 





appi NeSS. 


Virtte, NeCESSALY to a 

IF men, formed by education and enlight- 
ened by experience, men whofe oblervations 
of the world cannot but have fhewn them 
the neceflity of virtue, and who are able to 
difcover the enormity of wickednels by 
tracing its original, and purfuing its confe- 
quences, can tall before fuch temptations, 
and, in oppofition to knowledge ar.’ convic- 
tion, prefer, to the happinefs of pleating God, 
the flatteries of dependants, or the {miles of 
power ; what may not be expected from him 
who is pufhed forward into fin by the im- 





nexion, with many of our nobleft families : 














but his character was formed by hinfelf, and 
by circumftances. His father had been an 
opponent of Wm. Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham, and this oppofition defcended to 
their fons. 


Each of the fathers, too, had trained up 


ye wfaled the principles of ambition in their 
Sef forms into bis youthful mind, had 








a 


his fon with unlimited attention and expente, | 


| pulfe of poverty, who lives in continual want 
'or what he fees waited by thoufands in neg- 
iligent extravagance, and whofe pain is every 
|moment aggravated by the contempt of thofe 
whom nature has fubjeéted to the fame ne- 
|ceflities with himfelf, and who are only his 
\fuperiors by that wealth which they know 
‘not how to poffels with moderation or de- 
cency ? 


| ty, and attraéted on the other by the 
| 


| proach it. 
well acquainted with them, and had he waited 


in the man, which could only be budding in | 


Tiow ftrongly may fuch a man be tempted 

to declare war upon the profperous and the 

: great ! With what obftinacy and fury may 
| he ruth on from one outrage to another im 
4 = 5 - 

pelled on one part by the preffure of necefli 
prof- 


pect of happinets 5 of happinefs, which he 


vis fon | fees fufficient to elevate thofe that poffefs 7; 
been introduced much later into public life, | : 


above the coniideration of their own nature 
. > 


/andto turn them away from their own fleth : 
tion, initead of heating his blood by liquors, | . 


that happinets, which appears greater by be- 
ing compared with his own mifery, and which 
he admires the more becaufe he cannot ap- 
He that jinds in himfelf every 
natural power of enjoyment, will envy the 


| ° 
| tables of the luxurious, and the iplendor of 
of others as well as in his own, Mr. Fox musr | 


the proud ; he who feels the cold of naked- 
nets, and the faintnets of hunger, cannot 
but be provoked to {natch that bread which 
is devoured by exces, and that raiment which 
is only worn as the decoration of vanity. 
Refentment may eatily combine with want, 
and incite him to return neglect with vio- 
le nce. 
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morals, they were thoie beitowed on Charies | 


deluded by hope, but hope, evanefcent and | 
‘civil fociety ; they have a reciprocal influ- 
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nfluence of manners and customs on society, 
‘ 


, 
, a 
‘ ils p? 
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MANNERS and cuttoms confidered in 
their wideit extent, have an intimate relation 
with every inititution and every member, of 
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ence upon each other and a mutual iniiuence 
on fociety in its rife, progrefs, and decay. 
We may trace this influence through all the 
gradations of human confederacy, trom the 
earlieit and rudeit ftages, to thofe of the 
greateft perfection ; and in whatever ftate of 
exaltation or debalement we confider man- 
kind, we fhall find changes in cuftoms and 
in the opinions of right and wrong, rapidly 
| puriued by changes im government and law, 
jin literature and trade, in fplendor and re- 
finement. 

In a itate of natural fociety, we find men 
almott invariably, wild, barbarous, and rough, 

| bold, vigorous, perfevering, defpiting the 
‘arts of civil life, fit for daring enterprile, and 
lin continual preparation for action. Force 
'of mind, a f{pirit of revenge, a contempt of 
| reflection, of danger, and of death, are like- 
wite, diftinguiihing characterifiics of uncivil- 
ized nations. Their cuftoms are few, and 
thote of the athletic kind ; confifting chiet- 
ly of hunting, fifhing, the war-dance, and d 
few favage rites of a religious nature. 4 he 
operation and tendency of thefe notions and 
ufaves are uniformly the fame ; under tacit 
influence, men are almoft folely addicted to 
war and tumult, and are utterly unfkilled in 
any art, but that of devaftation and flaugh- 
ter. ‘Lhey are incapable of any confiderabie 
efforts, except in achievements Of perfonal 
enterprije 3 arts, Jiteraturey a are 
words, whofe fignification is entirety wie 
known ; and they are animated by ee 
aire: 








defolating {pirit in pulling down the 
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monuments of human wifdom, and laying! 
waite the bulwarks of an enemy. But in 
order to difcover the greateft effect which 
manners and cuftoms have upon fociety, we 
muit view mankind at that period, when | 
they have loft the original fimplicity, which | 
often accompanies a itate of nature, but 
have not yet arifen to that fenfe of pro- 
pricty, and dignity of conduct, which are 
harbingers of e legance | and refinement. Ma- 
ny of the faculties of the mind now be gin to 
unfold, and {pringing forth into at! houfand 
direclions, gather in ‘the ir wild and unguided 
fights, an infinite variety of abfurd notions 
avd {uperititious ceremonies. 

Such were the feudal ages of Kurope 5 and 
in reviewing the hiitory of thofe periods of 
darknefs, the mind of man is filled with af- 
tonifhment and horror, at the bafenefs and} ¥ 
depravity of the human {pecies. Religion | 

| 
\ 





c onfitted, merely in believing the lege ndary 
tales and meagre ballads of thote in npious 
wretches of folly and fanaticiim, who under 
the title of priefts and faints crouded and dil- 
graced almoft every nation, A fpirit for 
celibacy, folitude, and monattic lite, which is 
at ente, ruinous to population, to fecial har- 
mony and intercourie, and to national 
firength and grandeur, raged every where 
with violence. It was at this time lkewife, 
that the filthy and leathfome contents of ev- 
ery jail, and the carcatles which efe: d alive 
from the gallows,—thieves, robber 
derers, might expiate their offenc 68; and 
wath away the pollution of a whole life of 
fin, by a fing ‘le pilgrimage, on a voluntary 
corpor: al inflict’ on, and no one fuppo! ed him- 
felf io heavi! y laden with imiquity, but that 
he might ealily throw off the burden by 
and barefoot, and in a boil- |: 
nounrams 
tions at 


iliuli- 


ravelling alone, 
terous featon, over the rocks and : 
to Jernfilem, or by paying his dey 
the flirine of St. Paul te St. Peter. 
Many other notions and pr. actices of equa 
ablurdity, fuch as appeals to heaven, judici: ‘ 
combats, trials by fire and water, might here 
be mentioned, that fatal tendency of which 
may readily be gathered, both trom the na- 


tvre of things and the appearances of the 
tumes. y 
Light and literature were at this time, ban- 
ifhed from the earth ; the arts both of ele- 
gaace and ufe were — childith and | ef-! 
feminate ; trade and commerce were carried ! 
on by low cunning < al piracy 5 logical rea- 
foning was overwhelined in the wiben and 
the quibbles of the fchoolmen ; and philofo- 
phy and aftron omy were fuperfeded by af- 
trology, divination, and witchcraft. Yet we 
may obferve in the rnde fpirit of the times, 
the origin of certain inftitutions, which aid- 
ed by adventitious caufes, tended dire¢tly to 
eradicate the prevailing fentiments and prej- 
udices, and thus to forward fociety towards a 
ftat e Ga penrcve. and perfection. Of this 
efcription was the inflitution of chivalry ; 
which although generally confidered as 
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gance, had a very ferious influence in raifing 


Europe from a ttate of perpetual war, anar- 
chy, and rapine. A few friends who yet 
lingered in the caufe of humanity and vir- 
tue, erected this fabric on the broad and folid 
bafis of valor, courtefy, juftice and honor. It 
was the characteriftic principle of a virtuous 
knight, to fhelter the diftrefled, to check 
the iniolence of oppreflion, to break the 
fetters of the captive, and above all, to fight 
the battles of the fair, whom he fuppoted 
were always under the immediate guardian- 
fhip of his valiant arm. ‘The uncourteous 
knight, who fallied from his caftle to com- 
mit Jepredation on the traveller, or to violate 
female modefty or virtue, was looked upon 
with perpetual indignation, and hunted down 
and deitroyed without trial or appeal. If 

ve view knig rht-erra wndry in this light, and 


do not Pretty our opinion, from the fallen! 
and mou idering and mutilated ruins, from) 


which have ariien the haggard forms of mod- 
ern honor, and modern gallantry, we mutt con- 
fider it pure in its origin and important in its 
effects. ‘(hus manners and cuftoms have 


either a more immediate and perceptible, : 


or a more remote andgflighter influence on 
fociety in its progreflive itate ; and as they 


advance improvement, men become mild! 


and temperate in their difpofitions, enemies 
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rich feafoning to complete the delicious feaft. 
If forrow invade, the folemn dirge opens the 
fluices of the foul, and the fwoln bofom is 
ealed of its fermenting burthen.—See the 
Saviour of man, in his little family, fetting 
the example :— After they had eaten the 
—_ er, the evening he was betrayed, they 
fang an hymn.” 

The advantages of witless focieties are 
innumerable ; they havet1 e moft immedi- 
ate tendency to promote a proper kind of 
friendly intercourfe between neighbors, and 
abfolutely prevent every fpecies of evil con- 
fequence which might otherwife intrude. 
Improvement is the certain effeét, not only 
in mufic, but in moft other focial accomplifh- 
ments. Such focieties are richly worthy the 
patronage of the great and good, both in 
church and {tate ; for they not only teach 
us to praife God with the underftanding as 
well as the fpirit, but are perfectly congenial 
with the nature of our glorious conftitution. 

There is a kind of inftinétive infpiration, 
in the minds of all mankind, which teacheth 
them to place the perfection of mufic beyond 
the limits of this difcordant ftate. ‘The poor 
Pagan fings his orifons to the rifing fun, and 
fancies himfelf in the regions of unclouded 
day, uniullied light, and increafing fong. 
‘The Mahometan decorates his fenfual para- 


to diforder and vice, fit members of fociety, | dife with groves of unfading green, fanned 


and fit tub} ects of fOV ernment. 


by Zephyrs of breathing harmony. And St. 


But itil there is a point of exaltation, at! John himfelf, in the finifhing ftroke of his 
which human affairs be egin to take a retro- | ' fublime defcription of the New-Jerufalem, 
grade direétion ; there is an eminence of. gives us an Anthem from the whole hoft of 


nation: iI prof{perity and g 
and co yrup tion gener rally creep in, and give 
nations a downward progrefiion. Luxury, 
which im a certain degree, imparts ftrength, 
activity and ¢ ‘legance, now becomes a loath- 
fome, bloated, and deadly carcafe 5 and eve- 
ry nation that receives it in this form of pef- 
tilence and pollution, admits.the wooden 
horfe within her walls, which will inevitably 
prove her dettruction, 
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Nature and Dignity of 
MUSIC, 
(Concluded from page 82.) 

THE higheit dignity of man confifts in 
worfhipping the Deity ; it is the great defign 
of his exiftence 5 in competition with which, 
all other employments dwindle to mere tri- 
fles. The moit exalted part of divine wor- 
{hip is chanting the Almighty’s praife in 
{trains of elevated devotion. 

—How dignified then is mutic ! 

In eulogizing the excellence of mufic, we 
ought not to pafs over? its advantages in fo- 
cial life. How pleafing is a little family con- 
cert, infpired by that brotherly love which 

conftitutes the bafis of fublunary enjoyment. 
The affections are foftened, the heart is pu- 
rified, and every corrofive principle banifhed 
the hofpitable manfion. ‘The tender parent 
feels the harmony mixing in his bofom from 
the voices of his children, in perfect unifon 


History, 





founded on madnets and delufion, the effects | 


of caprice, and the fource of every extrava- 


with his affections ; while the foft vibration 
‘of the piano-forte, guitar and violin, add a 








glory, at which vice, Heaven—« Alleluia, for the Lord God om- 


nipotent reigneth !” 
——2 + eo 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We hope that Quispiam will not difcontin- 
ue his correfpondence. 

Noma is fententious, and by no means un- 
interefting or void of energy. [f we miitake 
not, we recognize in him, one of our poetic 
friends. In whatever garb he may with to 
appear, we {fhall, at all times, receive him. 

Horatio will accept our acknowledgments 
for his poetic eff ssFintin on Home, which we 
{hall with pleafure infert in the columns of 
the ‘Lablet. 

—_———ensp G> Gao 
EXTRACTS. 

Nothing can be more vain than the court- 
ing of popular applaufe, if we confider the 
emptinefs of the found, the precarious ten~ 
ure, the little judgment of thofe that give it 
us, and the narrow compafs it is confined to. 


'—Worldly glory ends with the world ; and, 


for what concerns us, the world ends with 
our lives. 
Are not all things perifhable ?—The time of 


'flourifhing pride is foon over, and our little 





greatnels is loft in eternity. 

Slanderers are like flies ; they leap over 
all a man’s good parts, to light upon his fores 
—They as much envy others a good name, 
as they want it themfelves; and perhaps that 
is the reafon of it. 


ee 


What have we to be proud of ? - 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


INSTABILITY OF GRANDEUR. 
ALONG the banks of Tyber’s flood, 


Where once the world’s proud mittrefs ftood, 
A pilgrim’s wandering feet had ftray’d, 
While the whole icene his eye furvey’d. 


*¢ Here once” he faid “ fair fcience fhone, 
Here the erected high, her throne ; 

O’er freedom’s fons the wav’d her wand, 
Spread her mild influence through the land. 


Oft India’s {pice perfwm’d thefe fhores, 

Oft roll’d thefe waters with incumbent ftores, 
Commerce ipread wide, her flowing fai, 
Brought hither wealth on every gale. 


The friend, the patriot, hero, fage, 
The unfullied glory of their age, 
Dared the rights of man proclaim, 
—For public good,—not for a name. 


Here eloquence herfelf in Tully rofe, 
Broke down Rome’s factions and her foes ; 
Here Cefar, greateft of the great, 

Bound with honor’s wreaths oft fate. 


But ah! no more, thy eagle foars 
From Afric’s fands to Britain’s thores 3 
Miftrefs of earth, thy glafs is run, 

Thy glory and thy grandeur gone. 


Thy ftatefmen in the duft are laid, 
Freedom’s banifh’d, and her vot’ries fled 
Thy columns mouldering to decay, 

A fallen pile of ruins lay. 


Thus may we o’er the world furvey, 
All human grandeur pais away ; 
At old Time’s imperious call, 
Natious like the dew-drops fall. 


Palmyra’s domes no longer rife ; 
Forgotten, Grecian glory lies ; 
On Balbec’s plains, the midnight owl 
Sits fearlefs, and fierce tygers howl.” 


FLAVIUS. 


we ee 








SELECTED POETRY. 
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The Gamekceper’s Return at Night. 
BY S. Ee BRYDGES, ESQ. 


Thro’ the long morning have I toil’d 
O’er heath and lonely wood, 

And crofs the dark untrodden glen 
The fearful game purfu’d : 

But deeper now the gathering clouds 
Collect along the fky, 

And faint and weary warn my fteps 
Their homeward courfe to hie. 


And now the driving mift withdraws 
Her grey and vapoury veil; 

I mark again the facred tower 
I pafs’d in yonder dale. 

A little while, and I fhall gain’ 
Yon hill’s laborious height ; 

And then perhaps my humble cot 
Will cheer my grateful fight. 


| 


| Now ftarting from my blazing hearth 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 
' 





—- 


te 


| Seem now in Memory’s mellowing eye 


| And while my wand’rings I deicribe, 


LITERARY TABLET. 


Ah now } fee the fmoke afcend | 
From forth the glimmering thatch ; 

Now my heart beats at every itep, 
And now I lift the latch ; 


My little children bound, 
And loud with thrill and clamorous joy 
Their happy fire furround. 





How fweet when Night firlt wraps the world 
Beneath her fable veit, 
To fit befide the crackling fire, 
With weary limbs at rett ; 
And think on all the labours paft, 
That Morn’s bright hours employ’d, 
While all, that toil and danger feem’d, 
Is now at home eénjoy’d. 


| ante = 7 ** - 
The wild and fearful diftant fcene, 


Lone covert, whiltling ftorm, 
To wear a fofter form ; 


As froths the nut-brown ale, ' 
My dame and little lift’ning tribe 
With wonder hear the tale. 


Then foft enchanting flymbers calm, 
My heavy eyelids clofe, 

And on mv humble bed I fink 

To molt profound repofe ; 

Save, that by fits, the fcenes of day 
Come glancing on my fight, 





And, touch’d by Fancy’s magic wand, 

Seems vilions of delight. 

——a - + i - 
TOMORROW. 


° 

A bankrupt in trade, fortune frowning on 
thore, 

All lott fave my fpirit and honour ; 

No choice being lett but to take to the oar, 


l’ve engag’d in the Mars, Captain "Connor : 





But tho’ the wind calls me, fome few word 
to fay 
To Polly thefe moments I borrow ; 
For forely fhe’ll grieve that I leave her to- | 
day, ' 
And mutt jail on the falt feas tomorrow. 
Nay weep not ; tho’ Fortune her fmile nov 


denies, 
Time may foften the 
Perhaps fhe may throw 
prize, 
And iend me home loaded with treafure. 


gipley’s difpleafure ; | 


in iy way tome rich | 


' 
‘ 


[f fo lucky, oh ! doubt not, without more} 
delay, 
Will I hatten to banifh your forrow ; 
And bring back a heart which adores you to- 
day, 
And will love you as dearly tomorrow. 


But ah! the fond hopes may prove fruitlefs 
and vain, 








Which my bofom now ventures to cherifh: 
fn fome perilous fight I may haply be flain, 





Or o’erwhelm’d in the ocean may perifh. 





to pay 


Should fuch be the fate of Poor Tom, deign| 


To his lofsa fit tribute of forrow ; 
And fometimes remember our parting today 
Should a wave be my coffin tomorrow, — 


“> > ie... 


THE GIPSEY WANDERER. 
A Ballad, founded Citi a real Story. 


"Twas night, and the Farmer, his fire-fide near 
O’er a pipe quaff’d his ale flout and old; 
The hinds: were in bed, when a voice ftruck 
dis ear 5 
‘ Let mein, I befeech you!” jult fo ran the 
prayer, 
“ Let me in—I am dying with cold!” 


lo his fervant, the Farmer cried— Suc, move 
thy feet 
And admit the poor wretch from the ftorms 


10” 


At that infant a Gipfey Girl humble in fpace, 
Bent before him his pity to crave ; 
He, tartling, exclaim’d—* Wicked fiend, quit 
the place ! 
A parent’s curfe light on the whole Gipfey 
race ! 
They have bow’d me almoft to the grave!” 
d fir, as our tribe pafs’d the church yard 
below, 
T.juft paus’d the rurt 
fan ied the 


Grave to furvey: 
fpot where my mother lies low, 


I 
| When fuddenly cdme on a thick fall of fnow— 


And I know nota ftep of my way.” 


“ his is craft, (cried the farmer) if I jadge 


aha Pee > 


I fufped thy curs*’d gang may be near! 


Yhou wouldtt open the door to the :ufhlians of 
T) ves o’er the plunder now rove with de- 
light, 
. tos 
And on me with fly treachery leer! 
With a fhriek, on the floor the young Gipsey 
Giri a l : 
“ Help ! (cried Susan) YOUR CHILD tO Up- 
ee fe 
Your lone stolen child !—fhe remembers you 
Ve ly : 
\nd the terrors and joys in her befom which 
iWCiids 
- 9» 
Are too much for nature to bear. 


See" 
EPIGRAMS. 

On Dean Swift's bequeathing his Fortune to 
build a Mad-house. 

To madnefs, Switt bequeaths his whole eftate ; 

Why thould we wonder ? Swiftis rightin that: 

For ’tis a rule, as all our lawyers know, 

Men’s fortune to the next of kin fhould go, 

And ’tis as dure, unlefs old bards have ly’d, 

Great wits and madnefs are mot near ally’d. 

While Joe moves all too quick or all too flow, 

No hour of joy canbe the hout of Joe 3 ie 

But Nic, fly rogue, is ne’er too tiow nor GUIs 

The nick of time is ftill the time of Nic. 
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